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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Competition  in  the  teacher  market  between 
parochial  and  public  schools  is  going  to  get  stiffer. 
Catholic  authorities  report  that  memberships  in  reli¬ 
gious  orders  are  not  expected  to  increase  comparably 
in  the  next  few  years  with  the  ever-mounting  student 
enrollments  in  the  parochial  schools.  Without  enough 
priests,  sisters  and  brothers  to  fill  teaching  posts,  the 
schools  will  turn  more  and  more  to  lay  teachers.  The 
current  ratio  of  “church”  teachers  to  lay  teachers  is 
4  to  1.  By  1965  it  is  expected  to  be  about  2  to  1.  The 
competition  will  force  parish  schools  to  boost  salaries 
and  offer  more  fringe  benefits  if  they  are  to  get  a  share 
of  good  teachers,  predicts  the  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Hochwalt,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Assn. 

Little  Rock  is  still  paying  dearly  for  the 

fight  over  integration.  Its  industrial  redevelopment 
program,  which  started  off  with  spectacular  success, 
fizzled  to  a  complete  halt  after  trouble  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1957,  and  has  yet  to  revive.  At  least  seven 
physicians  left  the  city  because  of  the  crisis  and  some 
of  the  Arkansas  capital’s  major  firms  are  having  trouble 
filling  executive  posts.  Real  estate  values  have  dropped 
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as  much  as  and  residential  construction  has  been 
dwindling  for  more  than  a  year  —  the  reverse  of  the 
national  trend.  Schools  last  year  lost  88  teachers  but 
most  positions  have  been  filled.  However,  the  city 
might  have  had  more  difficulty  if  enrollments  had  in¬ 
creased  normally.  Instead,  they  decreased.  In  1956,  the 
year  before  the  crisis,  there  were  19,896  pupils  in  Little 
Rock’s  public  schools.  This  fall  there  were  18,950. 

The  NEA  is  going  to  pat  up  a  fight  for  federal 
aid  to  education.  It  has  launched  a  major  campaign 
to  win  public  opinion  for  the  Murray-Metcalf  Bill. 
Both  parties  and  all  political  candidates  are  being 
asked  to  “examine  their  positions  in  the  light  of  the 
need  for  quality  education  for  all  American  children.” 
Should  the  next  Congress  fail  to  pass  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  Bill  or  a  reasonable  substitute,  the  700,000- 
member  NEA  plans  to  turn  on  the  heat.  Says  its  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Dr.  William  C.  Carr,  “.  .  .  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  endeavor  to  make  this  a  major  issue  in  the 
political  campaigns  of  1960.” 

The  steel  shortage’s  effect  on  schools  won’t 
be  known  for  months.  An  attempt  to  gauge  the  set¬ 
back  to  school  construction  caused  by  the  steel  strike 
and  the  resultant  shortage  is  being  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  an 
accurate  over-all  picture  can  be  had.  A  Bureau  official 
told  Education  Siimmari/  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
shortage  wilj  hit  school  construction  in  two  ways:  (1) 
schools  under  construction  will  be  delayed,  and  (2) 
.school  officials  will  hold  back  contracts  for  new  plants 
until  they’re  assured  there’s  enough  steel  to  finish  the 
jobs  without  interruption  once  they’re  started. 

Diploma  mills  may  he  doomed.  Alarmed  over 
reports  that  phony  U.  S.  mail-order  schools  are  bilking 
Americans  and  foreigners  of  some  $75  million  a  year. 
Secretary  of  HEW  Arthur  S.  Flemming  has 
opened  a  drive  to  force  them  out  of  business.  Once 
the  schools  are  uncovered  and  listed  (there  are  an 
estimated  200),  the  government  will  study  ways  to 
stamp  them  out.  Probably,  it  will  urge  states  to  pass 
antidiploma  mill  legislation.  Very  few  states  have  ex¬ 
isting  standards  high  enough  to  keep  the  frauds  from 
operating. 
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•  Administration 


When  is  a  teacher  negligent?  When  he  fails 
to  act  as  a  “reasonably  prudent  person.”  Some  tips  on 
how  to  stay  out  of  legal  conflicts  are  provided  by  Dean 
Reynold  C.  Seitz  of  the  Marquette  University  Law 
School  in  the  November  Catholic  School  Journal. 

“The  surest  way  to  convince  the  court  that  a  plan 
is  reasonable,”  Dean  Seitz  writes,  “is  to  be  able  to 
establish  that  the  administrator  sat  down  with  his 
teaching  staff  and  seriously  thought  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

“If  a  plan  is  worked  out,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  to  follow  the  plan.  If  the  teacher  questions 
the  logic  of  the  plan,  he  should,  of  course,  raise  the 
issue  in  a  diplomatic  way  with  higher  authority.  If 
the  administrator  were  to  fail  in  his  responsibility 
to  formulate  reasonable  plans  .  .  .  the  individual 
teacher  would  have  a  responsibility  to  act  as  the 
reasonable,  prudent  person  under  the  circumstances.” 

Dean  Seitz  discusses  the  responsibilities  of  a  “pru¬ 
dent”  teacher  during  dismissal  and  recess  times,  before 
and  after  school  hours,  while  supervising  regular  class¬ 
rooms,  special  classes  and  field  trips,  when  sending 
students  on  errands,  when  giving  first  aid,  when  using 
pupils  for  school  patrols  and  when  a  teacher  uses  his 
automobile  to  transport  pupils. 

Federal  aid  for  teacher-training  was  urged 
recently  by  Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New  York. 
He  said  that  local  control  of  education  should  be  re¬ 
tained,  but  teacher  education  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

“The  principle  of  loeal  control  of  educational  matters 
is  very  firmly  established  in  our  mores,”  said  Mr. 
Keating.  “I  would  not  for  a  moment  disturb  this  basic 
principle. 

“But  schools  are  no  better  than  the  teachers  who 
staff  them.  If  we  can  raise  the  level  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  nationally,  we  can  raise  the  standards  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  nationally,  where 
it  is  most  needed.” 

He  suggested  creation  of  a  national  study  commis¬ 
sion  to  survey  the  quality  of  teacher  education  and 
recommend  means  of  improving  it.  His  views  were 
given  in  a  speech  at  the  50th  annual  convocation  of 
Mills  College  of  Education  in  New  York  City. 


•  The  Profession 


teachers  colleges  are  disappearing 

as  more  and  more  of  them  convert  to  multipurpose 
colleges,  said  Karl  W.  Meyer,  dean  of  instruction  at 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College. 

Writing  in  School  and  Society  (Oct.  24)  he  says, 
“Next  to  the  community  college  movement,  the  con- 
v'ersion  of  single-purpose  institutions  into  complex 
units  is  perhaps  the  most  dynamic  aspect  of  contem¬ 
porary  expansion  of  higher  education.” 

In  1921,  9952  of  the  existing  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  were  classified  as  primarily  teacher 


preparatory.  In  1958,  only  385?  of  the  180  such  institu¬ 
tions  were  similarly  labeled.  Many  have  changed  their 
names  to  state  colleges  or  even  universities  to  conform 
to  their  new  functions. 


•  Guidance 


Doctors,  lawyers,  hatchers  and  hakers  can 

become  a  valuable  part  of  a  school’s  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  At  Boone  Elementary  School,  Chicago,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  variety  of  occupational  fields  regularly  at¬ 
tend  social  studies  classes  to  talk  about  their  jobs  and 
to  answer  questions.  School  officials  feel  the  new  prac¬ 
tice,  called  the  “Career  Conference  Series,”  provides 
the  best  means  for  instructing  boys  and  girls  about 
adult  professions.  At  the  same  time,  the  talks  help  to 
instill  goals. 

Speakers  are  obtained  through  the  Boone  PTA’s 
Career  Conference  Chairman,  oftentimes  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  teachers.  When  the  speaker  agrees  to 
take  part  he  is  sent  a  mimeographed  guide  sheet  that 
lists  aspects  of  his  work  that  the  school  would  like 
him  to  cover  —  description  of  his  duties,  rewards, 
financial  and  otherwise  —  and  how  best  to  prepare  for 
a  career  in  his  field.  The  conferences  last  40  minutes, 
with  about  25  minutes  for  the  talk  and  the  rest  of  the 
period  for  questions  and  answers. 

Guy  D.  Brunetti,  a  Boone  teacher,  writes  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Chicago  School  Journal  that  many  outstanding 
people  have  taken  part  in  the  program  so  far  and  have 
enjoyed  doing  so.  Several  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  back  in  the  future. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


People  will  pay  for  schools.  This  was  indi¬ 
cated  last  month  when,  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
voters  throughout  the  nation  OK’d  bond  issues  affect¬ 
ing  education.  However,  the  picture  wasn’t  all  rosy. 
One  of  the  biggest  bond  proposals,  $500  million  for 
school  improvements  in  New  York  City,  was  turned 
down  by  voters. 

Chicago  voters  did  not  forget  the  tragic  fire  that 
killed  nearly  100  students  and  nuns  in  a  parochial 
school  last  year.  They  readily  approved  a  bond  issue 
that  will  enable  the  city  to  spend  $3  million  for  700 
fire  alarm  boxes  near  public  schools. 

Voters  in  New  Jersey  authorized  a  $66.8  million 
bond  issue  for  aid  to  state-supported  colleges.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  expand  Rutgers,  the  state 
university;  six  state  teachers  colleges  and  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering.  In  a  separate  election,  voters 
in  Vineland  sanctioned  a  $3,750,000  bond  issue  for  a 
new  high  school. 

The  biggest  bond  proposal  in  Ohio  was  in  Colum¬ 
bus  where  voters  approved  $29,850,000  in  school 
bonds  by  a  large  majority.  Toledo  voters,  also  by  a 
large  majority,  authorized  $20  million  in  school  bonds. 
Other  Ohio  cities  voting  approvals  were:  Garfield 
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Heights,  $3  million;  South  Euclid-Lyndhurst,  $5  mil¬ 
lion;  Howland  Township,  $1,755,000;  Delaware, 
$1,975,000;  Maumee,  $1,575,000;  Independence, 
$1,550,000;  Northwestern,  $1,200,000;  Fairborn, 
$1,500,000;  North  Robinson-Jefferson,  $1,250,000  and 
Defiance,  $1,350,000.  Sour  notes  in  Ohio  school  bond 
voting  were  sounded  in:  Findlay,  $4,800,000;  Teays 
Valley,  $1,900,000;  Westfall,  $1,395,000;  Van  Wert, 
$1,700,000;  Morgan,  $1,575,000. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  voters  changed  their  minds  about 
a  previously  defeated  bond  proposal  of  $23.5  million. 
This  time  it  passed  by  a  margin  of  nearly  3  to  2.  It 
will  pay  for  four  new  high  schools,  five  elementary 
schools  and  additions  to  existing  schools. 

Two  California  communities  said  yes  to  school 
bonds.  Sacramento  voters  gave  the  necessary  majority 
to  a  school  bond  issue  of  $25.5  million.  In  Petaluma, 
two  bond  issues  totaling  $8  million  were  approved 


and  will  finance  the  cost  of  a  new  senior  high  school 
and  three  junior  highs. 

The  residents  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  passed  by  large 
margins  two  bond  issues  totaling  $8.5  million.  A  $7.8 
million  issue  will  pay  for  a  new  high  school,  two  new 
junior  high  schools,  seven  elementary  schools  and 
remodeling  of  some  school  facilities.  The  remaining 
$700,000  will  build  a  new  school  football  stadium. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  voters  approved  a  bond  issue 
of  $215,000  for  school  lighting. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Gifted  Child,  by  Florence  N.  Brumbaugh  and  Bernard 
Roscho.  Henry  Holt  ir  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 
I82pp.  $3.75.  (Designed  for  parents  but  equally  important  to 
teachers  in  determining  whether  a  child  is  gifted  and,  if  so, 
how  to  go  about  encouraging  his  development.  Teachers  also 
will  find  it  useful  in  answering  the  questions  of  parents  who 
believe  their  children  have  unusual  abilities.) 


The  High  School,  The  Dollar  and  Dr.  Conant 


James  B.  Conant’s  latest  book.  The  Child, 
the  Parent,  and  the  State  ( Harvard  Univ.  Press.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass.,  211pp.  $3.50),  examines  some  of  the 
most  controversial  educational  issues  including  the 
hottest  one  of  all  —  federal  aid. 

Dr.  Conant  estimates  that  the  public  schools  may 
need  up  to  eight  billion  dollars  more  a  year  than  they 
are  now  receiving.  This  money,  he  says,  cannot  be 
raised  under  the  present  tax  formula  based  on  local 
real  estate  taxes,  which  have  “by  and  large  proved 
totally  inadequate.” 

“In  the  next  decade,”  he  writes,  “one  of  three  things 
seems  to  me  inevitable.  Either  our  state  taxing  machin¬ 
ery  will  have  to  improve  drastically  in  many  states, 
or  Congress  will  have  to  start  large  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  for  public  schools,  or  public  education  in  many 
states  will  deteriorate  or,  at  best,  stand  still  at  the 
present  unsatisfactory  level.” 

He  is  not  enthusiastic  about  federal  aid  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  “In  view  of  the  present  mood  of 
the  American  people,  whether  the  time  has  come  for 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  American  public  edu¬ 
cation  through  massive  federal  aid  is,  for  me,  a  per¬ 
plexing  problem,”  the  former  Harvard  president  writes. 

He  is  equally  cautious  about  increasing  the  role  of 
the  state  governments.  “I  believe,”  he  continues,  “no 
set  of  state  regulations  can  insure  schools  of  uniform 
excellence,  and  I  for  one  would  certainly  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  argue  for  any  such  radical  change  in  the  basic 
American  pattern.” 

Obviously  the  only  solution  left  is  local  action,  and 
that’s  what  Dr.  Conant  seems  to  favor.  “The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  sorely  needed  upgrading  of  our  schools 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  state  legislature  or  to 
Congress.  The  responsibility  rests  on  every  citizen  in 
the  land,”  he  notes. 


He  urges  all  citizens  to  orient  themselves  “to  the 
complexities  of  the  task  we  have  assigned  our  public 
schools,”  to  get  all  the  facts  about  current  local  situa¬ 
tions,  to  help  organize  local  citizens  committees  and 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  school  board  activities. 

One  immediate  step  citizens  can  take  to  improve 
schools,  according  to  Dr.  Conant,  is  to  eliminate  small 
high  schools.  “The  country  over,  something  like  a  third 
of  our  youth  are  attending  high  schools  that  are  too 
small.  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  high  schools 
with  a  graduating  class  of  much  less  than  100  cannot 
do  justice  to  those  enrolled  except  at  exorbitant  ex¬ 
pense.  The  state  legislatures  should  be  urged  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  to  eliminate  small  high  sehools 
through  distriet  reorganization,  the  state  department 
of  education  must  provide  leadership  and  the  citizens 
must  respond  by  reorganizing  the  high  school  districts 
to  provide  schools  of  suflBcient  size.” 

Two  other  areas  that  need  immediate  examination, 
he  points  out,  are  vocational  education  and  “the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  have  great  difficulty  with  their 
studies.”  X 

“I  should  start  by  questioning  the  dogma  one  often 
hears  —  that  all  youth,  irrespective  of  academic  ability 
and  interest,  should  complete  grade  twelve.  Above  all, 
the  relation  of  education  to  employment  of  youth  16 
and  over  must  be  eonstantly  kept  in  mind.” 

He  ends  with  a  prophecy  for  free  men  of  a  century 
hence,  in  the  event  that  we  survive  our  present  perils: 

“They  will  praise  the  radical  transformation  of 
America’s  treatment  of  its  children  and  of  its  youth; 
they  will  regard  the  American  high  school,  as  it  was 
perfected  by  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  finest  products  of  democracy,  but  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  insurance  for  the  preservation  of  the  vitality 
of  a  society  of  free  men.” 
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•  Curriculum 


How  good  are  arithmetic  courses?  Not  too 

good,  says  Professor  Henry  Van  Engen,  who  pointed 
out,  at  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  poor  arithmetic  courses  are  denying 
75%  of  the  nation’s  school  children  the  training  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  the  ideas  demanded  by  a  technolog¬ 
ical  world. 

Our  schools  continue  to  use  an  arithmetic  program 
suited  to  the  slow  learner  and  to  a  world  of  the  past 
and  not  to  the  one  in  which  we  are  living,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  professor  said. 

He  listed  these  reasons  for  poor  arithmetic  courses: 

—  We  are  still  too  much  in  sympathy  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  utilitarianism  that  demands  arith¬ 
metic  to  be  useful  for  such  activities  as  grocery  buying, 
and  only  for  such  activities. 

—  We  are  shackled  with  the  practice  of  splitting  an 
arithmetic  process  like  division  into  so  many  parts 
that  the  child  doesn’t  see  the  principle  underlying  the 
process. 

—  We  are  prevented  from  providing  the  child  with 
an  intelligent  approach  to  problem-solving  by  an  un¬ 
realistic  concept  of  the  learning  process  that  empha¬ 
sizes  the  memorization  of  rules. 

Therp  are  20  steps  to  the  4th  grade  in 

Marblehead,  Mass.  Nearly  ten  years  ago,  Marblehead 
school  officials  decided  to  scrap  the  first  three  grades 
in  their  elementary  schools  and  to  substitute  for  them 
a  Primary  Unit  Plan.  Instead  of  grades,  youngsters 
go  from  level  to  level  —  20  in  all.  Each  level  contains 
some  area  of  accomplishment  and  youngsters  go  up 
the  steps  as  fast  as  they  are  able.  In  this  fa,shion,  in¬ 
dividual  skills  and  needs  are  more  carefully  attended 
to  and  individual  achievement  is  the  measure  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

Some  children  need  four  years  to  master  the  20 
levels,  some  only  tu'o.  However,  the  brighter  students 
do  not  enter  4th  grade  until  after  the  third  year,  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  are  occupied  with  “enrichment”  work 
equivalent  to  some  4th  grade  study.  The  concept  has 
so  satisfied  the  Marblehead  schoolmen  that  they  are 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  turning  the  grades  4 
througb  6  into  a  unit,  too. 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 


A  new  teaching  machine  for  foreign  languages 
and  other  subjects  has  been  designed  by  a  University 
of  Michigan  professor.  Dr.  F.  Rand  Morton,  director 
of  the  University  Language  Laboratory,  explained  that 
a  student  using  the  machine  sits  in  an  individual 
learning  booth  and  operates  it  by  dialing  a  number 
on  a  telephone-like  control.  This  tunes  him  in  to  a 
bank  of  continuously  playing  tape  recordings  of  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  teaching  materials  which  may  last  from 
one  minute  to  a  full  hour. 

He  emphasized  that  the  machine  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  audiovisual  methods,  which  simply  pre¬ 


sent  material.  The  teaching  machine  requires  that  the 
student  be  an  active  participant. 

The  machine  presents  material  in  small,  easy  seg¬ 
ments.  The  student  learns  those  segments  by  repeti¬ 
tion  and  answers  the  machine’s  questions  before  going 
on. 

Prof.  Morton  believes  that  machine  instruction  is 
better  than  classroom  instruction  in  certain  subjects. 
In  the  classroom,  he  said,  the  teacher  must  adjust  his 
teaching  to  the  average  student,  which  means  that  fast 
learners  are  slowed  down  and  slow  learners  have 
difficulty  keeping  up.  With  the  machine,  each  student 
has  a  private  teacher  —  himself  and  the  machine. 

.Morton  foresees  a  wide  application  for  the  machine. 
For  example,  he  suggests  that  the  machine  could  be 
used  in  the  training  of  medical  students. 

“A  medical  student  needs  to  know  more  than  80 
different  heart  murmurs,”  he  explains.  “At  the  present 
time  he  learns  these  by  visiting  hospital  wards,  hoping 
that  he  will  hear  the  80  different  heartbeats.  A  teach¬ 
ing  machine  and  individual  tape  recordings  of  the  80 
heartbeats  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  prospective 
doctor.” 

Morton  has  tried  the  equipment,  engineered  by  the 
Stromberg-Carlson  Co.,  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
the  past  year  and  hopes  it  will  be  in  use  within  an¬ 
other  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Individualizing  Your  Reading  Program,  by  Jeannette  Veatch. 
G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  242pp. 
$4.50.  (Discusses  a  new  approach  to  the  instruction  of  reading. 
in  which  pupils  pick  their  own  books  for  use  at  home  and 
school,  progress  at  their  own  rate  and  learn  to  appreciate  and 
use  good  literature.) 


TEACHER  AIDES: 

A  SPREADING  PRACTICE? 

Reports  reaching  Washington  show  that  the  use 
of  teacher  aides  —  frowned  upon  by  some,  con¬ 
sidered  highly  controversial  by  others  —  is  the 
subject  of  experimentation  in  at  least  75  schools, 
possibly  more.  Chief  stimulator  of  teacher-aide 
experiments  is  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education.  In  fact,  almost 
everywhere  there  is  a  teacher-aide  experiment, 
chances  are  that  Fund  money  is  supporting  it. 

The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the 
range  and  scope  of  the  experimentation.  In  some 
instances  teacher  aides  are  introduced  in  large 
classes  to  determine  whether  the  alleged  disad¬ 
vantage  of  a  large  class  can  be  overcome  with 
additional  nonprofessional  help  for  the  teacher. 
In  others,  teacher  aides  are  looked  upon  as  en¬ 
richment  resources;  in  still  others,  as  a  partial 
solution  to  teacher  and  classroom  shortages. 

Aides  vary  in  characteristics,  duties,  compen- 
.sation  and  qualifications.  Equally  varied  are  the 
results  —  where  the  experiments  have  been  eval¬ 
uated.  The  chart  provides  a  panoramic  view  of 
this  bold  new  plan  in  staff  utilization. 
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•  The  Learner 


Some  pupils  have  a  flair  for  languages  and 

it  can  be  measured  by  a  new  test  that  uses  artificial 
languages  and  make-believe  grammars.  Devised  by 
Professors  John  B.  Carroll  of  Harvard  and  Stanley  M. 
Sapon  of  Ohio  State,  the  test  is  currently  being  used 
by  the  U.  S.  State  Department  and  the  Air  Force.  It 
has  also  been  tried  out  on  10,000  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students. 

The  test  has  five  parts,  takes  an  hour  and  is  ad¬ 
ministered  with  a  tape  recording.  A  short  form  uses 
only  the  last  three  parts,  takes  a  half  hour  and  does  not 
require  a  tape  recorder. 

For  more  information,  write  The  Psychological  Cor¬ 
poration,  304  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Formal  education  is  inadequate  in  a  world 
that  is  constantly  changing  and  enlarging,  says  Dever- 
eux  Josephs,  who  gained  national  distinction  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  President  Eisenhower’s  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  High  School. 

Speaking  at  Cornell  University,  the  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  said,  “Let’s 
make  sure  that  our  youngsters  are  started  on  the  way 
toward  teaching  themselves  at  whatever  level  they 
leave  their  organized  schooling. 

“Conditions,  attitudes  and  patterns  are  changing  so 
rapidly  that  we  cannot  rely  up)on  our  early  formal 
schooling  to  take  care  of  our  needs  throughout  our 
lives,”  he  said. 

Josephs  urged  that  formal  classroom  instruction  in¬ 
crease  its  emphasis  upon  the  basic  tools  of  self¬ 
development  by  increasing  “our  current  level  of  read¬ 
ing,  listening  to  or  discussing  the  social  and  inter¬ 
national  problems  that  press  in  on  us.” 


•  Student  Activities 


Let  good  studeuts  help  poor  students  at 

examination  time.  They  do  at  Hillcrest  High  School 
(1,200  students)  in  Dallas,  Texas,  with  noteworthy 
results.  Here’s  how  Hillcrest’s  Student  Help  Program 
works: 

During  the  week  before  exams,  members  of  the 
school’s  National  Honor  Society  set  up  special  class¬ 
rooms  for  an  hour  each  morning  before  regular  classes 
begin.  Each  NHS  member  tutors  in  the  subject  he  or 
she  knows  best  and,  on  the  advice  of  faculty  members, 
emphasizes  those  areas  in  which  the  not-so-brainy 
students  are  weakest.  Teachers  urge  those  needing 
help  to  attend. 

The  special  classes  are  small  —  five  students  is  the 
average  —  and  informal.  Students  who  might  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  fire  questions  at  a  teacher  “open  up”  when 
the  teacher  is  a  classmate.  The  NHS  members  look  on 


the  program  as  a  challenge  and  quite  often  will  tele¬ 
phone  wayward  members  of  their  classes  to  make  sure 
they’re  out  of  bed  on  time  to  make  the  tutorial  session. 

Mrs.  Tezzie  Johnson  Cox,  faculty  adviser  to  the 
National  Honor  Society  chapter,  told  Education  Sum¬ 
mary  that  Hillcrest’s  Student  Help  Program  has  been 
going  strong  for  four  years  and  “has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful.”  She  points  with  understandable  pride  to  the 
fact  that  more  th’.n  90%  of  Hillcrest’s  graduates  go  on 
to  college  every  year. 


•  Safety  Education 


Teen-agers  want  to  drive  safely.  In  Kansas 
City  this  fall,  100  high  school  students  from  the  50 
states  set  up  a  self-policing  organization  called  the 
National  Student  Traffic  Safety  Conference.  Cooper¬ 
ating  schools  will  form  safe-driving  clubs  and  traffic 
safety  committees,  hear  talks  from  safety  experts,  cir¬ 
culate  information  on  the  national  traffic  problem  and 
set  up  schools  for  violators.  The  NEA  is  sponsoring 
the  program  under  a  grant  from  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co. 


•  Pupil  Transportation 


Many  school  bus  tragedies  could  have  been 
averted  if  the  youngsters  involved  had  known  how  to 
handle  themselves.  Aware  of  this.  Joint  School  No.  3 
of  Oak  Creek  and  Franklin,  Wis.,  recently  began  a 
series  of  bus  escape  drills. 

With  the  cooperation  of  bus,  fire  and  police  officials, 
the  school  is  teaching  children  how  to  get  out  of  a 
crashed  bus  in  the  quickest  and  safest  ways.  The  drills 
—  held  at  various  spots  along  the  bus  routes  —  have 
uncovered  a  number  of  problems:  how  to  get  smaller 

children  down  from  high  rear  steps,  how  to  prevent 
overexcitement  and  panicking  ana  how  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  orderly  once  they’re  out  of  the  bus.  Thus  the 
drills  are  serving  a  twofold  purpose;  They’re  teaching 
children  how  to  react  in  emergencies,  ana  they’re  per¬ 
mitting  school  officials  to  clear  up  problems  that  might 
not  have  been  realized  until  it  was  too  late. 


•  Business  and  Education 


Graduate  schools  are  a  dead  end  for  business 
education,  claim  two  studies  published  last  month. 
Both  say  that  most  U.  S.  graduate  schools  are  doing 
a  poor  job  in  this  field. 

“The  majority  of  students  studying  for  the  Master’s 
degree  in  business  are  enrolled  in  makeshift  programs 
which  are  generally  unsatisfactory,”  say  Prof.  Robert 
A.  Gordon  of  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
and  Prof.  James  E.  Howell  of  Stanford  University  in 
Higher  Education  for  Business  (Columbia  University 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  491pp.  $3.50  cloth, 
$2.50  paper). 
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“There  are  only  a  bare  handful  of  graduate  schools 
which  can  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  significant  pro¬ 
gression  beyond  work  done  at  higher  caliber  under¬ 
graduate  schools,”  writes  Prof.  Frank  C.  Pierson  of 
Swarthmore  College  in  The  Education  of  American 
Businessmen  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W. 
42nd  St,  N.  Y.  18.  740pp.  $7.50). 

Both  studies  declare  that,  instead  of  stressing  voca¬ 
tional  and  specializing  skills,  business  schools  should 
rely  more  on  general  studies  and  a  managerial  ap¬ 
proach  to  business.  They  also  agree  that  formal  busi¬ 
ness  studies  should  be  deferred  until  students  reach 
graduate  schools. 
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•  Science  Education 


One  of  the  biggest  grants  ever  made  for  fmrther- 
ing  scientific  education  was  announced  recently  by 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Hoping  to  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  engineering,  the  Foundation  awarded  a  total  of 
$19,050,000  to  ten  universities  and  technological  in¬ 
stitutes.  The  money  will  be  used  to  increase  research 
and  bolster  facilities.  Top  money-getter  is  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  will  spend  its 
$9,275,000  grant  to  strengthen  its  engineering  staff 
and  “develop  a  curriculum  focused  on  science-based 
core  courses  that  cut  across  traditional  department 
lines.” 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Science  is  not  a  substitute  for  religion, 

says  the  Nobel  prize-winning  chemist  Harold  C.  Urey. 
He  joined  with  other  top  scientists  last  month  at  the 
100th  anniversary  celebration  of  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  in  calling  for  a  resurgence  or  spiritual  and 
religious  values  in  American  life.  Science  provides  no 
guide,  he  said,  to  what  is  morally  right  or  morally 
wrong  and  it  “gives  us  no  purpose  in  living.”  Another 
speaker,  Laurence  M.  Gould,  president  of  Carleton 
College  (Northfield,  Minn.)  and  a  noted  geologist, 
said  American  society  does  not  deserve  to  survive  if  it 
does  not  right  its  upside-down  sense  of  values  and 
ideals. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Wben  pupils  rnsb  to  buy  airplane  cement 

at  the  local  hobby  shops  trouble  for  the  schools  may 
be  ahead.  Teen-agers  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  learned 

that  by  inhaling  the  sticky  stuff’s  fumes  they  could 
get  “high”  -  a  feeling  of  drunkenness.  Some  4, (XX) 

youngsters  are  suspected  of  taking  up  the  fad.  The 
glue  is  cheap  —  ten  cents  a  tube  —  and  the  method 
for  snifRng  is  simple  and  fast.  A  lungful  of  fumes  can 
leave  a  person  intoxicated  for  from  30  minutes  up  to 
several  hours. 

The  practice  seems  comic  —  but  is  deadly  serious. 
Repeated  use  of  the  fumes  can  permanently  damage 
the  brain,  kidneys  and  liver,  and  even  kill. 


Another  source  of  ‘‘cheap  kicks”  has  been 
stamped  out  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  Ten  years  ago,  manufacturers  of  nasal  inhalers 
found  a  suitable  substitute  and  stopped  using  a  chemi¬ 
cal  called  amphetamine,  a  dopelike  drug  that  could 
be  easily  extracted  and  used  by  thrill-seekers.  How¬ 
ever,  a  new  manufacturer  recently  began  using  am¬ 
phetamine  all  over  again,  and  an  outbreak  of  crime 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  traced  to  juvenile  gangs  who 
have  been  extracting  the  stuff  from  the  new  inhalers 
and  injecting  it  into  their  arms.  The  FDA  cracked 
down.  Sale  of  amphetamine,  or  anything  containing  it, 
is  now  forbidden  without  prescriptions. 


•  Adult  Education 


Adult  education  classes  are  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  information  and  interest,  concludes  a  recent 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Those  who  plan  adult  education  courses  lack  facts 
on  what  people  need;  boards  of  education  lack  inter¬ 
est  to  subsidize  such  courses;  and  the  community  as 
a  whole  lacks  zeal  to  do  anything  about  adult  edu¬ 
cation  generally,  the  study  finds. 

These  shortcomings  suggest  “the  need  for  building 
a  more  acceptable  climate  for  increased  participation 
and  understanding  of  this  area  of  education,”  the  re¬ 
port  states.  “As  more  communities  initiate  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  and  as  these  programs  expand,  addi¬ 
tional  services  from  state  education  departments  will 
be  required.” 

The  most  persistent  problems,  the  survey  suggests, 
are:  How  to  improve  and  expand  parent  education, 
discussion  of  public  issues,  education  about  educa¬ 
tional  issues,  understanding  of  human  relations  and 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  all  age 
groups. 

The  report  is  entitled  Adult  Education  Services  of 
State  Departments  of  Education  and  is  available  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  45^^. 


•  School  Plant 


Larger  buildings  may  cut  costs  of  constructing 
elementary  schools  in  the  long  run,  according  to  the 
school  superintendent  of  a  large  Maryland  county. 

Emphasizing  that  his  comments  were  preliminary  to 
a  study  he  intends  to  conduct,  Supt.  William  S. 
Schmidt  recently  told  the  Prince  Georges  County 
School  Board:  “Perhaps  we  ought  to  build  larger 
schools  at  the  outset  and  get  more  buses  to  transport 
children  rather  than  trying  to  locate  smaller  schools 
in  every  major  neighborhood  and  then  adding  to  them 
as  needed.” 

Mr.  Schmidt  estimated  that  a  school  bus  can  be 
bought  and  operated  for  ten  years  for  about  the  cost 
of  building  one  additional  classroom. 
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•  Panorama 


WAS  EDUCATION  HURT? 

WHY  AND  HOW  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION  WAS  DRAGGED  INTO  THE 
TV  SCANDALS 


Washington,  D,  C.  A  nervous  Charles  Van  Doren 
was  nothing  new.  For  15  weeks,  three  years  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  won  30  times  his  annual  salary  as 
a  college  instructor,  the  nation  watched  him  chew  his 
lip  and  mop  his  brow  and  squint  his  eyes.  At  that 
time  he  was  in  a  TV  show’s  isolation  booth  and  the 
nation  was  cheering  him.  Now  he  was  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  and,  at  best,  the  nation 
was  pitying  him. 

Van  Doren  had  been  a  symbol  of  education.  And 
education,  therefore,  was  deeply  involved  in  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  TV  scandals. 

Of  the  TV  showman  who  coaxed  him  into  the  hoax. 
Van  Doren  said,  “He  stressed  the  fact  that  by  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  nationally  televised  program  I  would  be  doing 
a  great  service  to  the  intellectual  life,  to  teachers  and 
to  education  in  general,  by  increasing  public  respect 
for  the  work  of  the  mind  through  my  performance  .  .  . 
1  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  all  true.” 

There  was  little  to  dissuade  him.  As  he  began  win¬ 
ning  money.  Van  Doren  was  hailed  by  columnists  and 
editorial  writers  —  and  many  educators  —  for  his 
victory  in  behalf  of  education.  He  proved,  they  said, 
that  men  of  learning  did  not  live  in  ivory  towers;  that 
they  could  be  appealing  and  human,  and  that  they 
could  get  rich  quick. 

“.  .  .  from  an  unknown  college  instructor,”  he  told 
the  congressmen,  “I  had  become  a  national  celebrity. 
I  received  thousands  of  requests  to  make  speeches, 
appear  in  movies  and  so  forth.  I  was  almost  able  to 
convince  myself  that  it  did  not  matter  what  I  was 
doing  because  it  had  a  good  effect  on  the  national 
attitude  to  teachers,  education  and  the  intellectual 
life.” 

During  the  hoop-la,  there  were  also  many  educators 
who  stood  fast  to  the  premise  that  education  and  a 
brainful  of  obscure  facts  are  not  the  same  thing.  Iron¬ 
ically,  among  them  was  Charles  Van  Doren. 

“I  hoped  people  would  not  think  I  could  do  nothing 
besides  stand  in  an  isolation  booth  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “I  realized  that  I  was  giving  the  wrong 
impression  of  education.  True  education  does  not 
mean  knowledge  of  facts  exclusively. 

“I  wrote  articles  trying  to  express  this  feeling,  but 
few  were  interested.” 

But  few  were  interested  .  .  . 

The  moral  of  the  story,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
“is  not  that  some  individuals  and  some  businesses  did 
unworthy  things  in  order  to  earn  money  and  then  in 
some  cases  indulged  in  specious  reasoning  in  order  to 
justify  themselves. 

“The  real  moral,  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart 
by  all  who  write  or  speak  to  the  public,  is  the  need  for 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility.” 


iVeif?  Clasgroom 
material 


The  F'hench  Class  ...  is  provided  with  some 
short  cuts  in  Madrigal’s  Magic  Key  to  French. 
Shows  the  relationships  between  many  French  and 
English  words  and  relies  on  the  student’s  powers 
of  creation  rather  than  on  memory  or  “rote”  learn¬ 
ing.  Includes  progress  tests  to  enable  beginners 
to  judge  how  well  they  are  grasping  the  material. 
From  Doubledav  &  Co.,  Inc.,  575  NIadison  Ave., 
\.  Y.  22.  6I2pp.  $4.95. 

101  Best  Educational  Games  ...  is  the  title  of 
a  useful  new  Iniok  by  Muriel  Mandell  describing 
pretested  games  to  aid  teachers  in  the  instruction 
of  art,  nature  study,  arithmetic,  languages,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  other  elementary  school  subjects. 
Most  of  the  games  can  be  adapted  for  use  at 
home  with  one  child  or  for  use  in  school  with 
many.  From  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  120pp.  $2.50. 

Spelling  Is  Easy  .  .  .  says  Walter  T.  Petty,  autlior 
of  a  new  teacher’s  guide.  Improving  Your  Spelling 
Program.  The  handbook’s  premise  is  that  the  abilit>’ 
to  spell  can  be  taught  to  most  children.  If  de¬ 
scribes  and  suggests  modern  ways  of  developing 
spelling  ability  and  shows  how  children  can  be- 
taught  to  spell  the  words  the>'  need  in  their  writ¬ 
ing.  From  Howard  Chandler,  Publisher,  6(M)  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  75pp.  $1.40. 

The  Eakth  Spins  .  .  .  and  the  seasons  change. 
Wimt  Is  a  Season}^  by  Gene  Darby  is  designed 
to  help  beginners  understand  why  it’s  hot  in  the 
summer  and  cold  in  the  winter,  why  leaves  grow 
in  the  spring  and  fade  in  the  fall.  Color  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  Lucy  and  John  Hawkinson.  From 
Benefic  Press,  19(X)  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39. 
48pp.  $1.60. 

Science  Simply  Stated  ...  is  a  description  for 
Our  World  of  Science  by  Duane  Bradley  and 
Eugene  Lord.  In  easily  understandable  terms,  the 
authors  explain  the  facts  which  lie  behind  the 
mysteries  of  sound,  light,  air,  water,  motion,  grav¬ 
ity,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  book  also 
describes  simple  scientific  experiments.  From  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Washington  Square,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  5,  Pa.,  159pp.  $3. 

Communism  .  .  .  from  ever>'  aspect  is  described 
in  56  informative  publications  now  available  from 
the  federal  government.  Ranging  in  price  from 
a  nickel  to  $1.50,  the  pamphlets  describe  such 
topics  as  Soviet  espionage,  world  communism, 
treason  trials,  the  U.  S.  Communist  party  and 
political  subversion.  A  list  and  order  blank  may 
be  had  on  request  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Safety  on  tiuc  Road  ...  is  the  subject  of  a 
prize-winning  series  of  29  motion  pictures  now 
available  to  schools.  The  series,  entitled  Driver 
Education,  was  a  successful  television  series  but 
is  designed  primarily  for  classroom  use.  The  in¬ 
structor  is  Harry  Hannum,  driver  education  expert 
for  public  schools  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Each  film 
in  the  series  runs  30  minutes  in  length  and  costs 
$12.5.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  NET  Film  Service,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 
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